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the terms which Wilson would persuade the Allies to offer.
The fact was even stressed that no designs were entertained
against the political structure of Germany. The monarchy
might be retained if the power of the old military caste
were broken. " We do not intend to inflict any wrong on
the German Empire ", ran the President's Message to
Congress on December 4, 1917, " nor to interfere in any
way in its internal affairs "-1

It was largely in this spirit that Wilson had
enunciated his Fourteen Points, in the formulation of
which the Conference of Brest-Litovsk had played so im-
portant a part. On the one hand it had been hoped to
encourage the Russians to refrain from making a separate
peace, and on the other to endeavour to separate the
German people from their rulers by strengthening the
belief of the working classes that a just peace could be had
upon these terms, and that, should the military leaders
refuse to accept them, they were prolonging the war un-
necessarily and were responsible for the sufferings of the
people.

In entertaining this hope Wilson" and his advisers
were as ignorant of the psychology of the German working
masses as were Lenin and his colleagues, who at the same
moment were ardently appealing to the same audience to
cast off their rulers and declare a dictatorship of the
proletariat. Though the German working man might have
been disposed to grasp at the glittering prizes dangled
before him by both Wilson and Lenin, he was still held
body and soul in the grip of the German High Command ;
and not the working man alone, but also the Emperor,
the Government, the Foreign Office, and the Reichstag.
Whatever may have been the feelings of the German
working man towards democracy or Communism, he was
totally incapable of giving expression to them, and this
lack of receptivity to the blandishments of revolution both
1 New York Times, December 5, 1917.